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FRANCIS WAYLAND PARKER. 
A RETROSPECT. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE COOK COUNTY AND CHICAGO 
NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, JUNE /, I9O2, BY WIL- 
BUR S. JACKMAN. 

For the past dozen years, or more, it has rarely happened 
that the alumni of the Cook County and Chicago Normal School 
have assembled in their annual reunion without the commanding 
and inspiring presence of Colonel Parker. It is inevitable, there- 
fore, as we realize that he can return in the flesh no more, that 
there should crowd to the minds of all of us, his friends, the 
memories of those days when with words of cheer and serious 
admonition he sought to uplift and to sustain us in the vigor- 
ous discharge of our duties to ourselves, to our pupils, and to 
the public. 

The theme for this occasion it has been difficult to choose. 
I need not recall history alone, for with that you are already 
acquainted ; you yourselves have helped to make it. It is vain 
to speak as a prophet, for the verdict of the future belongs to 
those who are yet to try the teachings of the great schoolmaster 
in the crucible of their experience. I would not devote myself 
to educational theories, for on this day of all days it is the man 
we remember, and not a philosophy. There remain, then, to 
us, who enjoyed his friendship and who knew him well, but the 
simpler things. Here on these grounds, hallowed by a brave 
struggle ; within these walls which took their form from plans 
that he fashioned ; under this roof where he lately lay so 
strangely mute in the presence of children, so unresponsive to 
the breath of flowers — it is fitting and pleasant to pass in brief 
review those qualities of mind and soul which made him always 
our welcome guest. 

At the close of an active career in which he encountered 
many obstacles, in which he often ran ruthlessly against the 
wishes and best judgment of his associates and friends, we find 
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that he has endeared himself to the teachers in American schools 
as few other men in our history have done. To win one's way 
into the affections of people requires more than a system of 
philosophy; it requires the spirit of a genuine man. The char- 
acteristics, therefore, which give him place are personal not less 
than professional. 

Someone has said that when the Almighty wishes to bring 
about a great event he creates a man and lets him loose in the 
world. It is not impossible that the future may declare that our 
fallen leader was such a man. A natural iconoclast, as the 
sparks fly upward, he was born to trouble. He was the arch- 
infidel of orthodoxy in educational creeds. Incisive in his 
thinking, in his best days he could demolish with a word where 
another, smothering courage in discretion, used arguments in 
folios. I remember such an instance on the occasion when I 
saw and heard him for the first time. It was on the public plat- 
form before a convention of teachers in an eastern city. At the 
close of his lecture on "The Artist or Artisan, Which ?" he sat 
down and invited the teachers to ask some questions. In those 
days, perhaps more than later, he had an alluring way of drawing 
out an unsuspecting questioner until he had him fairly focused 
in the bright light of everybody's attention, and then he would 
suddenly run him through with the rapier of his wit. After the 
teachers had exposed some of the more glaring features of his 
infidelity as to current school customs, a principal arose to apply 
the final test for his sanity and said : " But, Colonel Parker, do 
you mean to say that, if the school board made the children buy 
spelling books and take them to school, you wouldn't use 
them ?" His face became radiant with one of his smiles as he 
replied, with great show of enthusiasm : " Oh, yes, I'd use them ; 
of course I would ; I'd put 'em into the stove and heat the 
house with them." It was on that day that he converted my soul. 

He was an uncompromising foe to all forms of convention- 
ality — that individual and social stiffness that almost inevitably 
comes with age. He sought to act upon the spirit of the law, 
sometimes, it is true, with small regard for the letter. Bound 
by no conventions and fettered by no traditions, creating none 
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himself, he was ever free to take fresh points of view and to 
inaugurate new lines of action. Every day was literally for him 
a new beginning. Great flexibility of mind which admitted of 
his constant readaptation to changing conditions was the remark- 
able trait in his later years. If he was absurdly inconsistent, his 
were the inconsistencies of growth, of the flower that gives but 
little hint of the fruit. He solaced himself with Emerson that 
"consistency is the hobgoblin of petty minds," and in that con- 
solation his soul remained undisturbed, although his rapid shift- 
ing from point to point in the course of his thinking and 
exposition was often the despair of his students and the faculty. 
The result is that he will probably live in the future with the 
briefest history ever written of a man who actually has done so 
much. As he declined to accept a creed handed down from the 
past, so he himself refused to impose a creed upon his followers, 
or even to suggest a watchword under which disciples in the 
future might assemble. He has given us no fixed definition of 
education, but he formulated many definitions as he grew. He 
has left but few books, and these he himself outlived, and those 
of us who knew him best will scarcely care to read them, 
except as they represent history, so far do they fall below the 
level of what he was in his work. It would seem, therefore, 
that the history of Colonel Parker, if ever written, must first be 
wrought out in concrete form by those who were personally 
associated with him as students and teachers ; and could he 
speak today they, I am sure, would be his chosen biographers. 
As to the educational value of the multitude of details that 
filled his busy days, there must always be widely varying opin- 
ions ; but as to the great cardinal traits of character there can 
be no disagreement. He never failed to stand by his convic- 
tions, regardless of the opposing odds. No considerations of 
peace or quiet, no thoughts of expediency, no ties of faith or 
friendship even, seemed to have the slightest weight when he 
considered that questions of principle or truth were at stake. 
By a few keen thrusts at fixed opinions in the soberest of teach- 
ers' conventions he could create a raging turmoil in which his 
soul found pure delight. Nor was his attitude toward the pub- 
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lie less uncompromising than it was toward those whom he 
opposed within the profession. Many will remember instances, 
such as the night when he went to the city hall to espouse the 
despised cause of the fads as represented by clay-modeling and 
manual training, how he discounted the tactics of a shrewd lawyer 
who was supported by a crowd that, it is said, had been packed 
for the occasion. Here is where we shall miss his leadership 
and support. Will we whom he tried to train in trustworthiness, 
in times of stress and strain stand for the rights of the children 
against the aggressive impudence of those who in the past 
decade have threatened their welfare? Have we the courage to 
take up those heaven-born innovations that come from time to 
time into our schools as fads and to foster them until they win 
their rightful place? 

We may with great profit go back a few years and note the 
growth of rational ideas in school affairs. A dozen years ago 
the belief was almost universal that, in learning to read, a 
vocabulary should first be acquired through the use in each of 
the early grades of a book or two that had been prepared 
expressly for the purpose of offering words to the children. 
Learning to write consisted merely of training in the drawing of 
letters. Drawing was an exercise, where it existed at all, that 
stood apart and alone, utterly useless as a means of expression. 
We were but emerging from the days of the fiat copy into the 
use of objects that were scarcely more interesting or more edu- 
cative. The employment of color in painting, as a necessary 
form of expression in the hands of children, was practically 
unknown. Clay-modeling had no standing whatever in the cur- 
riculum, and it was the focal center against which all the anti- 
fad diatribes were hurled. Even manual training was in its 
infancy, playing almost no part in the related work of the school. 
It was in 1883 that there was established in the practice depart- 
ment in the Cook County Normal School a manual-training 
room, which I believe Colonel Parker claimed was the first of its 
kind in this country. In one of his reports he says : " My first 
experience of genuine spontaneous attention was the sight of the 
first class at work with saw and plane." Through the proper 
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functioning of the various forms of expression they have now 
been placed among the means of study, whereas before they had 
been regarded as ends in themselves. Within this period, too, 
falls the discovery that the printing press and the art of printing 
are practical and invaluable adjuncts in modern educational 
methods. For years the work in the Normal School was almost 
at a standstill for the reason that no natural connection could 
be made between the experiences of the children and the books 
with which they could be supplied. But the fad of the printing 
press, expensive and troublesome as it was, solved the difficulty, 
and gave a tremendous impulse to every phase of work in the 
school. The greatest blessing of the decade, however, was the 
discovery that the children were being starved on the desiccated 
verbiage of the books. This led to all there is of nature study, 
to the rationalizing of history by introducing the occupations, 
and to the new geography. 

It would be preposterous, of course, to assume that these 
rapid and revolutionary changes were brought about by Colonel 
Parker alone ; and, were he here today, he would not permit 
the claim that these results, so far as he was concerned, were 
attained through the discovery by himself of anything entirely 
new. But no one familiar with the facts will deny that he played 
a major part. His virtue lay in trying to do, and in a measure 
succeeding in doing, what others for a century or more had said 
should be done. He did not do the actual work of his subordi- 
nates, it is true. But he encouraged, he inspired, he supported, 
he protected them, and made their work possible. He was able 
to do this because he completely controlled the situation. Never 
was responsibility for a great work more happily placed. He 
made common cause with the least of his teachers. He praised 
work that in itself was often abominable and indefensible, except 
that it represented honest effort and displayed elements of origi- 
nality on the part of the teacher. Many, many times he said: " Go 
ahead, work it out ; now it is crude, but something good will 
come of it, I am sure. We will stick together ; and, remember, 
if they get after you, they must take me first." Will our schools 
ever succeed until the principals everywhere seek as patiently to 
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cultivate the individual strength of their teachers and then as 
heroically defend them against superintendents, boards of edu- 
cation, and even against the people themselves? It was in the 
face of opposition almost up to the point of bodily violence that 
the teachers contributed their best efforts toward the demonstra- 
tion of a few things that are now generally accepted as true. 
They ranged through the whole domain of nature and man to 
find the appropriate educational content for the children in every 
grade. No matter how unusual the region of research, scarcely 
a corner in the field was left unexplored. Reading, and to some 
extent number and all the forms of expression, were brought 
into harmonious relationship with each other and to the central 
or nutritive subjects through the necessity for their use as 
means of study. 

Colonel Parker's work was a distinct and practical contribu- 
tion in an organized effort to supplant empty symbols with vital 
things. In this he was always stubbornly aggressive. When 
Froebel said, "Come, let us live with the children," he intro- 
duced the era of the new education. How often have we heard 
the man whom we honor today repeat the watchword of the 
great reformer ! Like Froebel himself, much that he accom- 
plished grew out of a genuine love for little children. They 
were neither rich nor poor, neither high nor low — they were chil- 
dren all alike to him. The leaven that is leavening the whole 
lump of the educational systems of the world is the care that is 
now bestowed upon childhood. It was his careful and loving con- 
sideration of the child, of his physical, mental, and moral needs, 
that enabled him to do so much toward revolutionizing educa- 
tional methods. It was genuine affection rather than philosophy 
that stirred him to send the children into the fields and woods 
to live with nature, thereby inspiring them with a love for her, 
and infusing them with a spirit of freedom. It was love back of 
reason that moved him to provide the children with the whole- 
some and happy industry that makes them at once interested 
partakers in the world's work and life. Because he worshiped 
at the shrine of the child, he did much to relegate the poverty- 
stricken skeletal text-books to oblivion, and to put in their places 
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the best of the world's literature. From sympathy and an 
innate sense of justice which grew out of his real belief in the 
actual goodness of children, he supplanted methods of force and 
cruelty with those of courtesy and kindness; and thus by exam- 
ple, rather than by logic, he has taught us to substitute law for 
caprice in our educational system. 

As a means to the great end of education he believed in the 
scientific training of teachers. The training he sought to culti- 
vate was developed through constant practice under motives of 
the purest altruism. He tried, therefore, to establish in the 
school those normal relations under which human beings must 
always live. Hence his earnest endeavors to identify the work 
of the school with the interests of the home. Accordingly his 
conception of the duties of the teacher called for wide and gen- 
uine knowledge, and also for the most expert skill in its appli- 
cation to the art of teaching. His students will easily recall 
how endlessly he toiled to secure the proper conditions to bring 
into active use all that they had ever learned, whether it was in 
the school, in the city, or on the farm. It was a peculiar and 
most unusual type of mind that he could not inspire with a love 
of study and with a desire to act. 

The source of his inspiration lay not in sounding phrases, but 
in the fact that he was a toiling student himself, as well as a 
mighty doer of the word. He browsed incessantly in books 
without becoming their slave. He had the boundless interest of 
a true student in everything in nature, whether it was on the 
earth, in the heavens above, or on the waters underneath. He 
was full of the idea of the final usefulness of all things, and 
in ultimate design, and under this conception he perpetually 
labored to arrange what he learned in a symmetric and rational 
whole. 

His interest in childhood, in the class-room and the school, 
was, however, but a part of his large concern for the thoughts 
and doings of people ; and they in turn were always mightily 
attracted by him. He was a born leader, and, while many gave 
him but grudging allegiance, yet by cogent reasoning and, at 
times, by reckless dash he compelled the educational world first 
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to stop and listen and then to follow. His profound belief in 
his personal mission added impressive influence to what he said 
and did. He spoke only to deliver a message ; in every act he 
moved toward a definite goal. He never apologized for his 
being a teacher, but he endeavored to magnify his calling and to 
raise it to the level of a profession of which he sought to make 
us proud. He carried the energy and vitality of a dozen men 
into the single purpose of his life, but he allowed no strength to 
be absorbed by side issues. He was absolutely immune against 
the itch of greed, and he could spend his last dollar like a king. 
Not all the speculative fury of Chicago in the days of her greatest 
boom could cause him to swerve from the strait and narrow path 
of the consecrated teacher. 

No sketch of Colonel Parker can be complete if it fails to 
accord to the work and influence of Mrs. Parker an important 
place. Cool-headed and clear in her thinking, with deep insight 
into the actual worth of men and things, she was his constant 
counselor while she lived, and, many times, she did yeoman 
work in helping to turn the wavering scales in his favor. She 
knew him and understood his work and appreciated and shared 
his trials as no one else ever could. A tireless worker, a brilliant 
teacher, original in her methods, a graceful and effective speaker, 
in the class-room, in the faculty meetings, and on the public 
platform she was always a loyal supporter and an intelligent 
exponent of his ideas and work. 

It used to be a motto of Colonel Parker's that we should plan 
as if we expected to live forever, but work as though we knew 
we should die tomorrow. Living in accord with this sentiment, 
no man was ever better fitted to live, and no one could have been 
more fully prepared to go. After a great work for long years in 
behalf of the children, teachers, and the people, at a time when a 
new epoch of great promise opened before him, he was called 
upon to lay his burden down. Thus to die on Pisgah's heights 
were sad indeed, had he not with each rising sun entered into 
his land of promise, where he reveled with its flowers and fruits. 
"Time is the false reply," said he, "and heaven is quality." 
The living present kept full to the brim his cup of joy. His 
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ashes peacefully rest mingled with the soil of his native New 
Hampshire. But his spirit will live everywhere in the hearts 
and work of thousands of teachers, and through them it will con- 
tinue to minister to the welfare of the children and the race. 

" — his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see." 



